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Town Farm 


We have often heard the term "Over the hill to the poorhouse" but how 
many of us are familiar with the Poor Farm that was located on Farm Street 
in Bellingham. The farm was purchased from Seth Holbrook in 1831 for the 
sum of $3500. It included 155 acres of land, cattle and equipment. 

In the report of the Over- ‘ 
seers of the Poor in the 

1896 Town Report, we find 
that the Poor Farm has seven 
inmates and attention is also 
called to the "very poor and 
shaky condition" of the old 
cow barn. AS a result of 
this report, a new cow barn 
was built the very next year 
eieaecose, of $791.67. This 
new cow barn can be seen in 
the picture on the right, as 
it looked in 1901 with some 
cows standing in front of it. 


In the picture, reading from right to left, are Mrs. E.B. Whiting, Mildred 
(in front of mother, top of head barely visible), Zella, Mr. E.B. Whiting, 
. (Superintendent of the Farm from 1901 to 1908) and Warren, who passed away 
in 1972, is standing in the wagon. Others in the picture are unknown. 


-It is interesting to note that the report of the Overseers of the Poor 
listed 521 tramps or hobos that were lodged and fed at the Police Station 
during 1900. The names of all who were quartered at the Poor Farm were 
always published in the Annual Town Report,as it was felt in those days 
that the taxpayers had a right to know who they were helping to support. 
The inmates themselves helped by working the farm, producing milk, garden 
crops, cord wood and lumber. No one was allowed to sit around idle unless 
they were too sick or feeble to work. | 


The Poor Farm was finally closed on December 15, 1926, and was sold after 
a great deal of difficulty for $6000 in 1931. The house which is pic- 
tured on the next page is still there and is now owned and occupied by 
Mr. and Mrs. Ben Stratman,. 


Pictured on the left is the 
house with the new cow barn in 
the background. In the front 
of the house standing left to 
right are Mrs. Whiting and her 
children, Mildred, Zella and 
Warren. The tall chimney on 
the ell in back of the house 
had to be rebuilt after it was 
struck by lightning on August 
4th, 1906. 


Our thanks go to Mr. Francis 
Donovan, noted Historian of 
Medway for the pictures. 


Again we are printing 
a picture of the old 
days which many of 
our readers seem to 
enjoy. But without 
the help of you the 
people who read this 
paper, we would not 
be able to continue. 
If any of you have 
any old pictures that 
you would like to see 
published, we will be 
very happy to borrow 
them. They will be 
returned to you un- 
harmed. We need them 
only long enough to 
copy them. 


Pictured at the right is a typical General Store of which every town had 

at least one. This was the day of the cracker barrel from which you could 
buy crackers by the pound. Bread in those days went for five cents a loaf 
and a loaf was a full pound. A piece of delicious round steak sold for 

ten cents a pound while eggs went for fifteen cents a dozen. Molasses and 
lard were sold in a tin bucket and a hundred uses were found for that tin 
bucket around the home. Of course, wages were not high at that time but 
still:most people were able to bank some money. Somehow, we don't seem to 
be able to that today. Most General Stores had a pot bellied stove to heat 
them in winter, and I imagine much gossip was passed between those who did 
stop by to partake of its warmth. These stores were the central meeting 
place of the residents of many a small community. This would be the place 
where the constable would post notices of upcoming meetings, elections 

and general town business. Most general stores, except those in the larger 
communities also housed the Post Office. These were the times when one 
would have to make only one stop to purchase about all that was needed, 
pick up the mail and find out just about all that was happening about the 
town, 


Lottie Burr Potter 


Recently another milestone in 
Bellingham history was reached by 
Mrs. Potter by having attained 

her 10lst Birthday on December 3, 
1973.. Pictured on the left is 

the birthday cake that was made for 
her in honor of the occasion. A 
recent communication from the Bap- 
tist Home of Rhode Island, informed 
us that she is still residing there 
but that she is a bed patient and 
unfortunately her awareness has 
diminished to near zero. 


Mrs. Potter taught school in the Center from 1913 to 1917 and was married 
in the Center Baptist Church on March 19, 1918 to the Honorable Chark 
Potter of Rhode Island. Mr. Potter had been a Representative and a Sen- 
ator in the Rhode Island Legislature. There are still a few of her pu- 
pils who can recall attending her wedding.. 


Mrs. Potter lived in the Emerson Eldredge home and her brother, Percy Burr 
was Town Clerk here in Bellingham. Mr. Burr at that time was also a motor- 
man on the Milford, Attleborough and Woonsocket Street Railway that oper- 
ated through Bellingham. 


Her great-grandfather, Asa Burr, built the first home in the East part of 
Bellingham on Maple St. in 1767. It was a "Salt box" design. Nothing 
remains of it today. Her mother and father were married in the old par- 
sonage on Mendon St in 1864 by the Rev. Joseph T. Massey. The old par- 
sonage is now the Heavey residence. 


Mrs. Potter presented the church with a workbasket, which dates back to 
the early 1800's, that her grandmother had used for sewing. She also gave 
a book on the Declaration of Independence and Constitution of the United 
States, printed in 1868 using the old style of type. She is now the old- 
est former member of the First Baptist Church of Bellingham now living. 


BITS 'N PIECES 
In 1895, there were in Bellingham, 290 horses, 520 cows, 26 hogs, 318 
houses, “sh ,434 chickens and 10,946 acres of land. Tax rate was $12.75 
per $1000 set at one-third valuation. Total valuation was $549,490. 


The Town Hall used kerosene lamps until 1913 when the Union Light and 
Power Company of Franklin ran lines to the Town Hall. 


At the Town Meeting of November 5, 1895, voters were mecerded as being 
81 to 35 against women's suffrage. 


Trial of speed between Mr. Peter Caoper’ 8 locomotive, “Tom Thumb” and one of Stockton & Stokes’ horse-cars, August 28, 1830. /Cooper Union 


Bellingham’s Boot Business 


In 1793 Col. Ariel Bragg at Hayden Row begun to make shoes with 
forty pounds of leather and four calf-skins. He made twenty-two pairs, 
carried them to Providence and sold them for $21.50. Many men took up 
the same work in towns in this vicinity. In 1828 a two-horse baggage 
wagon went from Milford to Boston twice a week; in 1874 six hundred 
persons produced a million dollars' worth there. The first boot fac- 
tory at Medway Village was started by Clark Partridge in 1837. 


Erwin and William Fairbanks of Caryville learned the business at 
Hayden Row, and-began it in a shop on their father's place in 13848, 
They built a shop midway between their own houses about 1851. After 
Erwin sold out to his brother and moved to Cambridge in 1864, William 
moved it to the corner of Hartford Ave. and Stone St. where the home 
of John Cooper now stands. Mr. Fairbanks immediately built an addition 
making it one hundred and twenty feet long. About ninety men were em- 
ployed, and made 
heavy boots for 
the army and for 
miners in the West. 
Work was given out 
to be done by the 
men at their homes, 
and finished here. 
It went to all the 
4 surrounding towns. 
| Seven thousand 
cases of twelve 
pairs each were pro- 
duced in a year. 
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_ Photograph at left 

i shows what the mill 
, looked like after 
the addition in 
1864. Our thanks 

to Chester Hood for 
loaning us this fine 
picture. 


Mr. Fairbanks died in 1875, a man liked well by all who knew hin. 
Dr. Ide's son wrote of him, "His life among us has given emphatic proof 
that a good name is rather to be chosen than great riches." The-boot 
shop was burned the next year after his death, with a-loss estimated at 
$100,000, and the business was never begun here again. In 1864 more men 
in town worked on boots than in any other occupation. 


Dwight Colburn had a smaller boot shop at South Milford, William 
Paine one at Crooks’ Corner, and there were others at the center of the 
town where a few neighbors worked together. 


It is interesting to note the manner in which the boot cases were 
packed in the wagons. Looking at the picture, you will see how they are 
placed. This method was probably due to the rough roads in that era. 


Pathways of the Past 


Country paths were more than footways to get 
people from one place to another. Each one held 
its own adventure, as it led through fields or over 
a treed slope and followed a brook to where the 
water could be crossed by jumping. 


They lay over the land in a network joining 
the many places frequented by a busy lad. Some- 
times they led to special places where the murmur 
of the tall pines sounded softly above the forest 
silence or where there was a rabbit hole to be 
watched for signs of new inhabitants or spring 
water rose sweet and clear from deep within the 
earth. 

There always was a path making a short cut 
to school and even though it was half again as long 
as the walk at the side of the road, it was worth 
taking because it passed a nut tree and led through 


a swamp where all a boy’s agility was needed to- 


keep him dry-footed in hopping from grassy tuft 
to tuft: 


Paths led across pastures where there were 
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new calves to watch in the spring and through or- 
chards where fruit hung heavy as summer faded. 
They traced routes walked for generations and 
learned early by a lad in all the intricacy of their 
origins and destinations. There was nowhere paths 
did not go when one chose to forsake the busier 
ways in the center of town for the freshness of the 
countryside, when a romp through meadows with 
a dog roaming far beyond and returning from 
time to time for a pat on the head and a rub of the 
ears far surpassed all other satisfactions. 


Paths were the byways of an earlier era when 
the country was still rich in land and the pace of 
life left. time for unhurried travel and men were 
closer than now to the fields and forests and the 
life that teemed within them. Paths beckoned the 
walker and led him to delights and discoveries now 
lost to a world living with neither time nor space 
for quiet walking on open land. 


_ Progress has stolen most country paths. and 

they are walked now mainly in memory, back 
across fields and forests of distant youth and 
through pastures and pleasures unforgotten. 


AMOS T ADAMS DIARY 


We are deeply indebted to the Moore family for the privelege of 


perusing daily diaries faithfully kept by Mr. Adams and which have been 
preserved by Myra Moore, his niece. Mrs. Augusta Gerstle was sister of 
Mr. Adams and mother of Myra who in turn was mother of Allie, Elmer and 
Alexander Leroy Moore. The home of Leory Moore was pictured in the De- 
cember issue of the Crimpville Comments. 


Jane 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


These diaries have provided us with minute glimpses of life in 
Bellingham Center during the early 1900's and give us a feeling of ser- 
enity in the present hectic environment and turmoil of trying to "get 
along" during difficult times. These "Gems" give us an idea of what 
was important to people living in that era and also show that the ci- 
tizens of that era were people who had a "feeling" for the land. They 
were people who were compassionate, patriotic, hardworking and even 
took a little time to enjoy the simple pleasures that were available 

at the time. 


Below are excerpts taken from the diaries kept by Mr. Adams. 


10, 1908 
25, 1908 
8, 1908 
1, 1908 
3, 1908 
12, 1908 
22, 1908 
25, 1908 


May 15, 1908 


May 16, 1908 


Jun. 


Jul. 


11, 1908 


16, 1908 


o 


"Annie (his wife) and I went to bean supper in Town Hall 
this eve." Ed. note: bean suppers were held quite fre- 
quently At Town Hall until about three years ago. 


(Sat) "Worked 70% hours at Red Mill (Norfolk Woolen Mill) 
this week, got $9.33." (11-15% hours per day) 


"Annie and I went to Woonsocket this P.M. and bought a 
phonograph and three records." 


"The new Baptist Church at No. Bellingham was dedic=ted 
today." 


"Mr. Perry's little 2 yr. old boy got drowned in a cistern 
this A,M." (on the next day Mrs. Perry had another baby 
boy born.) 

"There was a large fire in Chelsea 2 million dollar loss." 


"Cleaned up stone side of my garden next to church yard 
fence," 


"Went cow slipping in Knapps swamp. I got about 3 peck." 
(Ed. Note: I don't know what cow Slipping was but will be 
happy to let you know when I find out.) 


"I helped Annie clean sitting room today and sowed flower 
seeds." 


"dug a mess of dandelions." 
"Attended the Mendon Historical Society at Town Hall." 


"Annie went to Lake Pearl to a picnic." 


Jul. 4, 1919 "clear and hot. I stopped home all day. I made a gallon 
Ore Cescreamys 0G Jat OTA.M,. (95 7at,.12230 P.M. 78 at10° P.M, 


Jul. 5, 1919 "I am not feeling well." (Too much ice cream??) 


9 
Sep. 27, 1919 "This was a welcome home to soldiers here, a big time. 
Franklin. Brass Band and dance this eve." 


Nov. 5, 1919 "went up to Milford P.M. and got a bottle of white pine 
syrup for my cold. I rode up with Ed Thayer in Walter 
Thayers auto. Three cheers for Governor Coolidge." 


Nov.26, 1919 "Twenty one years ago today the steamer "Portland" left 
Boston in a blinding snowstorm and was never heard from." 


Nov. 30, 1919 "I bought a History of Bellingham of Percy Burr." (1919 
was the 200th Anniversary of the Town.) 


Apr. 12, 1920 "Pinewood burned" (Pinewood Farm located on North Main St. 
where the Circle CG is located today was featured in the 
February issue.) 


Nov. 2, 1920 “lst time women voted." (Tuesday, Election Day.) 


There are more little gems than those included here, but due to the 
limited space and the possibility of overdoing it, some of the choicest 
were inserted for your enjoyment. Mr. Adams diary, a journal of sorts, 
includes many of the happenings of day to day life here in Bellingham at 
the beginning of the twentieth century. Recorded were births and deaths 
work time and playtime, joy and sorrow, and many other bits and pieces 
that reflect the interests of the time. 


The average person can never be aware of the great amount of labor 
that was involved in the maintaining of a railroad track bed except when 
one has the opportunity of reading the daily activities recorded in a 
diary such as the one kept by Mr. Adams. There is the walking of the 
road bed to inspect condition of the rails, ties, crossings, fences and 
posts. There is the raising of joints, tightening bolts, replacing ties, 
burning the right of way, cutting brush, helping fight fires, surfacing 
track, seeing that spikes and plates are not loose, placing of torpedoes 
as a warning to the engines that workers are ahead and countless other 
chores. Mr. Adams records all of this in his diary. The weather was an 
important factor, out on all kinds of days, some stormy and cold, rep- 
lacing defective track, cleaning snow from the switches, oiling and 
cleaning them, making sure that the lamps that burnedin the tops of the 
switches which indicated to the engineer in which direction the track was 
turned had enough oil and was in fact properly lit. 


Born just before the Civil War in 1859, Mr. Adams passed away on 
December 31, 1943 at the age of 84. We are greatful that we can pass on 
to posterity highlights of the diary he enjoyed keeping. Little did he 
or the generous Moore Family realize that his efforts would be granted 


the opportunity to be a part of the Bellingham Heritage and to be preserved 


so long as fate will allow. Mr. Adams "commitment" to his diary has kept 
alive a part of the history of the town for us to enjoy many years later. 
Now it is our turn, so "let us also keep his memory green." 


1e ? WHEN YOU WERE SEVENTEEN. 
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cones = When the hay was mown, Mary, 
hy A In the years long ago, 
] j _And while the western sky was rich 
With sunset's rosy glow, 
d Then hand in hand close-linked we passed 
We The dewy ricks between 7 
Aye “s\ And I was one-and-twenty, May, 
And you were seventeen. 


The spring was in our hearts, 
And all its hopes were ours; % 
And we were children in the fields, | 
Among the opening flowers, 4 
Aye! Life was like a Summer day 
Amid the woodlands green, 
For I was one-and-twenty, 
And you were seventeen. 


The years nae Mone Ange 
With s Me amd wi 

And silvefed is the si ke 
That o'er your shoulders 
In many a soft and fwayward)\tress— 
The fairest ever S$een— |. 

AX A >When I was one-and-twenty, 
gy “Ena you were Sever Lee ne 
od & : “ i “BS Sorte ey ot Crane a | 5 | r, 
3 se i though aca chaaging Pine, Mary, tA Red 
Fak: pert touched you in his flight, Levent. 4 a 
\ Your voice has still the old) sweet tone, 4 NE be A 
‘Your eye the old love light a hae 
a And yéars can never, never c ange i 

i The heart you gave, I ween, \' en 

When I was one-and-twenty, Hay 
And you were seventeen. 
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